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was put before him in which the sentence occurred:
"In the case of a war of aggression, such as the South
African War". Sir Austen underlined the words, and
noted in the margin of the document: "Possibly; but
you should not say so to my father's son." He possessed
a very high sense of duty, and accepted to the full the
constitutional doctrine of the collective responsibility
of the members of a government for policy. Where the
work of his own department, whatever it might be, was
concerned, he admitted of no excuses for himself, and
when the Mesopotamia Commission reported ad-
versely on the lack of provision of hospital accommoda-
tion he resigned, for although he was not personally
responsible thecampaign was being conducted under the
auspices of the India Office of which he was the chief.
Sir Austen had also an intense dislike of what he
considered to be bombast or ostentation, and this
sometimes led him to take an unjust view of dead
statesmen whom he believed to have been guilty of
these crimes. A case in point was George Canning.
Sir Austen was my guest at dinner one evening, and
we were discussing the great Foreign Secretary whose
biography I had recently written. Sir Austen expressed
himself in strong terms regarding Canning's love of the
limelight, as it appeared to him. The next day I sent
him a copy of the book in question, and received the
following acknowledgment:

It is very kind of you to send me your Canning,
which I have indeed marked down for holiday
reading. He always interests me. I am quite unable
to deny his greatness or the mark he left on the
world, but I must admit that he is to me a kind of
Dr. Fell. I will hope, however, that you will
make me see him in a pleasanter light.